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DETROIT CONFERENCE 



and choosing candidates from your communi- 
ties. Do not, any longer, if you are head of 
a children's department, depend for your sup- 
ply on enticing children's librarians away 
from other libraries, and bemoan the short- 
age when that supply gives out." 

I would urge chief librarians to encourage 
and help their children's librarians to estab- 
lish these training courses. I would beg 
them not to lower standards when vacancies 
occur by placing in the children's room that 
member of the staff who hasn't brains enough 
to do satisfactory work in other departments 
but who declares she is "just crazy about 
children." I would ask them to reward high 
grade work with high salaries ; to make effec- 
tive the abilities of a gifted children's li- 
brarian by giving her adequate support, not 
expecting her to carry out city-wide plans 
with the help of a staff composed of one 
part-time schoolboy page. 

I would implore every director of a gen- 
eral library school to have in the school's 
curriculum a required course in work with 
children such as would give to graduates a 
sense of the educational value of the chil- 
dren's library and a knowledge of the basic 
principles on which the work should be 
founded. 

To trustees I would say, "Before deciding 
that you will not pay your children's li- 
brarian a cent more than you give your 
stenographer, study the salary scale of teach- 
ers in progressive cities, consider the equip- 



ment of your children's librarian in com- 
parison with that of such teachers, then pay 
a salary that will not cheapen the library 
profession in the eyes of your community." 

To state library commissions my word 
would be, "Go on with your good work of 
raising the standards of children's book selec- 
tion in your libraries ; aim to add, as soon as 
possible, an expert children's librarian to your 
headquarters staff; plan a future when every 
county shall have a children's librarian to 
watch over the little libraries which cannot 
pay individually for expert help; conduct 
summer courses in library work with children 
to aid the small town librarians eager for in- 
struction in this branch of the work." 

And finally, to make this truly a game of 
"make believe," I would hale into this court 
that devastating army of young men who 
persist in using the children's department as 
a matrimonial bureau and in leading to the 
altar so many of our promising children's 
librarians before the ink is dry on their train- 
ing school diplomas. Relying on their sense 
of fairness and their glow of gratitude for 
happy fortune, I should confidently expect to 
secure from them this promise: That, when 
years brought the success bound to come to 
those so able as to achieve the position of 
husband to a children's librarian, they would, 
as library trustees, state library commission- 
ers and wealthy philanthropists pay their 
debt by establishing training schools for chil- 
dren's librarians in every state of the Union. 
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SUMMARY. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 



For ourselves, in the Pacific Northwest, I 
may say that we need a wise and systematic, 
yet dignified and high standard recruiting 
campaign. 

I am convinced that the only campaign we 
can conduct with even fair success must con- 
sist of a direct appeal to a selected group, 
either personally or, next to that, by personal 
letter. This is a slow process and, in time 
and effort, expensive. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that it is for us the only one. We 
cannot accomplish any results through a mis- 
cellaneous "hit and miss" campaign for just 



any type. Even the appeal to the high 
schools is not a success. It is too far from 
the goal. 

It seems to me quite impossible to conduct 
a recruiting campaign for our peculiar service 
by any radio broadcasting process. What I 
have designated the broadcasting method is 
not only unsuccessful, but it is undignified 
in its manner and cheapening and degrading 
in its effect. For the sake of the profession 
we cannot afford to do the cheap, sentimental, 
spectacular thing, stich as our unripe enthu- 
siasms frequently lead us into. 
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One of the hindering, or, at least retard- 
ing, influences that must be met at every turn 
is that library salaries are usually lower than 
in similar, and, to a degree, competing lines 
requiring fair educational equipment. The 
nearest relative and competitor is teaching. 
Our first and most fundamental hope then is 
that we may have such salaries in sight in 
library service as will compete with the school 
and with secretarial work. 

A second retarding influence in a recruiting 
campaign is that the one activity in library 
service that all people can see, and about the 
only one, is the least enticing to one who 
hopes to use her education. It is the service 
at the lending desk. People do not under- 
stand what library work is. 

Librarianship and the library schools have 
not even generally, and I may say not usually, 



appealed strongly to the strong, vigorous, pro- 
gressive, masculine, virile leaders among 
young men. Our profession has come to be 
looked upon as a woman's profession, not 
only for the large per cent of womanly 
women engaged in it, but also and quite as 
much so because of the large per cent of 
lady-like men that are numbered within our 
ranks. 

Can anything be done with the schools, 
with our salaries, with librarianship in prac- 
tice, in an appeal made in some different 
and better way than that in which it has 
been made, so that a larger number and a 
much larger per cent of the strongest and 
the best of both men and women may come 
into our profession and vitalize it as with a 
baptism of a holier spirit and a greatly aug- 
mented manly and womanly energy? 
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SUMMARY. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 



Given the ideal person with all the proper 
qualifications in education, training, experi- 
ence and personality and having found the 
sources from which this marvel can be se- 
cured, what is the next step in recruiting? 
From now on it is up to the business man and 
to the A.L.A., the S.L.A. and the leaders in 
the library profession. 

In order to attract the persons whom it 
needs the business library must offer induce- 
ments that will successfully compete with 
other types of libraries, other professions and 
other lines of business. What are some of 
the inducements? 

1. Work of sufficient interest and re- 
sponsibility to furnish to the individual the 
way to "life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." 

2. A salary equal to that paid in other 
lines of work requiring the same general edu- 
cation, training and native ability. 

3. Confidence that the positions will be 
reasonably stable and not subject to a greater 
degree than other departments in the same 
organization to business depressions. 

4. Assurance that executive ability, earn- 
est work, and efficient administration will re- 
ceive just recognition. 

In a message to special librarians pub- 
lished in Special Libraries for April, 1921, 
Mr. Hoover says : 



There can be no question of the value of 
such service to the larger business firms 
when the work is properly organized and the 
librarian in charge has a clear conception of 
the possibilities of his position. The state- 
ment that "knowledge is power" is as true 
for business as for the learned professions, 
and the, business librarian who can make his 
service an integral part of his firm's organi- 
zation may become a positive factor both in 
the increase of profit and in the development 
of constructive business standards. 

When the business man realizes this he will 
not hesitate to offer whatever is necessary to 
secure what he needs. He has a right to 
demand to be shown and to refuse to pay 
except for value received. 

The work of the A.L.A. in bringing about 
this much desired state of affairs lies along 
two principal lines. One, a campaign of pub- 
licity and propaganda, intelligently waged, 
to show Mr. Business Man of what practical 
help such a department can be in his organi- 
zation; the other to bring about first an effi- 
cient standardization of the profession and 
then to inform the business man how and 
where he can secure employees to supply his 
needs. Thus his time, patience and money 
will be saved and he will be protected from 



